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From the Evangelical Magazine, 1819.4 
CON VERSION OF M.DELAHARPE, 
A FRENCH INFIDEL PHILOSOPHER. 


The circumstances attendant on con- 
version are extremely various, In those 
who have happily been favoured with 
the unspeakable advantage of religious 
education, they are seldom very suad- 
den or very observable. [t may even 
be doubted, whether the subject of 
this important change is always aware 
of the time or manner in which the 
fact took place, since the external man- 
iHfestations of it are but little distin- 
guishable from the habits of previous 
lige and manners. Internal evidence 
may be perfectly satisfactory after this 
change, and may gather strength by 
time and experience, yet may be so 
indecisive at the moment, as hardly to 
admit of direct ‘inferences or deduc 
tions. Regeneration is most evident in 
those who have spent their early life in 
Opposition to all religion. In propor- 
_ tion to the vehemence of their opposi. 
tion, to the opportunities they have had 
of displaying their enmity, and to the’ 
number of persons who may have heen 
injured, perhaps ruined, by the public 
propagation of their erreneons priyci- 
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ples and iniquitous practicés, 1a the at- 


i tention which is attracted by a moral 


revolution in their sentiments and con- 
duct. 

it is well known that Voltaire, for 
instance, had done all that was possible 
for wit, and sneer, and malevolent mis- 
representation todo, towards the entire 
Jeradication of Christianity: nothing 
less would content him. It was the 
joy of his heart, the business of his 
life, the study of his whole mind, to. 
defame the sacred Scriptures, the gos- 
pels especially; and so great was his 
antipathy to the Divine Author and 
Finisher of our Faith, that (Charity, 
would hope, even of Voltaire, that 
those are mistaken who thus interpret 
it) the private mark placed at the cor- 
ner of his letters, to remind his confi- 
dential friends of their duty, was EL’ 
[——EKerasez l’ Infame; “Crush the 
wretch ;’—meaning, by the wretch, the 
Savioue of the world! What was the 
state uf mind of the dying Voltaire, 
his disciples have diligently concealed 
from the public. But if he had been 
so changed some years before his 
death, as to vindicate that faith which 
he formerly villifed, what a striking 
instance of all vanquishing grace 
would he bave been! 

The Divine Sovereignty did not see 
fit to manifest itself in that particular 
instance. Nevertheless, a chief disci- 
ple of that atheist, no less bitter than 
his master against the truth,—no less 
hardened in his guilt,—no less sarcas 
tic in hts manner,—no less determined 
as an enemy to Christ and his cross, 
land asa worshipper of the goddess 
Reason, almighty Reason! Jately stood 
forth as “a brand plucked from the, 
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burning ;” and after having proclaim- 
ed the gospel to numerous auditories. 
hes died a penitent and a believ- 
er. 

Such of your readers as have paid 
attention to French literature, know 
that there was a society of eminent 
men ot letters, who held regular meet- 


ings, in order to canvass the mode of 


directing their attacks against Cbris- 
tianity. Diderot was the patriarch of 
these atheists. D’Alembert, Euclos, 
Condorcet, and many others, were 
members of this society. But none 
Was more conspicuous than M. de la 
Harpe. He was the favourite of Vol- 
taire; repeatedly visited him, and re- 
sided with him at Ferney; acted on 
bis theatre; dedicated his first play to 
him; and, in return, Voltaire revised 
bis productions,—recommended ‘him 
to oflicrah patronage,—secured a 
party in his favour,—and, in short, 
exerted all his interest to render him 
popular. De la Harpe, treading in 
the footsteps of his master, promoted 
the French revolution to his utmost. 
The ever shifting governors of France 
during many a turbulent scene, were 
sometimes friendly, sometimes tnimi- 
cal, toliterature and Aterati. By one 
of these temporary presidenciesM de 
la Harpe was arrested and shut ap in 
the Loxembourg The greater num- 
bor of those with whom he had bee 

particularly connected, had already 
suffered on the scaffold, and the same 
fate appeared to be reserved for him. 
At the moment when he was consign- 
ed toa prison, the opinions of those 
modern philosophers with whom he 
had associated, were not eflaced from 
his mind; and though he abominated 
their effects, the principles themselves 
bad not altogether lost their influ- 
ence. 

In this comfortless situation, M. de 
la Harpe had the happiness of finding 
a fellow-prisoner, whose piety afiorded 
him the means of consvlation, and by 
whom it was recommended to employ 
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himself in studying the Psalms of Da 
vid, which M. de la Harpe had never 
looked into, but as containing some po- 
‘etical beauties; and even of these he 
did not retain the least remembrance. 
fis new friend, however, fearing lest 
he might alarm the philosopher by 
sucha proposition, urged this employ- 
inent, rather as the means of amusing 
his anxious mind; and, therefore, re- 
quested him to write a mere literary 
‘commentary on these sublime produc- 
—uons. 

M. de la Harpe, charmed with an 
occupation which was 80 comformable 
to his taste and inclinations, entered at 
once upontbe work. Atthe very com- 
-mehcement of it, he was convinced 
that the Psalms contained poetical 
beauties of a superior character; and, 
as he proceeded, this opinion was pro- 
_portionably heightened. The perusal 
of other pious works strenghtened the 
growing disposition; and he, at length, 
discovered the real source of those 
consulations, and that help to which 
the wretched never apply in vain.— 
This commentary which was at first 
undertaken with the warmth of grati- 
tude, and continued with the zeal of 
piety, became the preliminary discourse 

of the translation of the Psalter, the 
first work in which the author announ- 
ced his conversion. 

This conversion was attended with 
call the marks of a sincere conviction. 
The manuscript notes of M. de le 
Harpe afford an additional proof of it. 
“li wasin prison,’ says he, “all alone 
ina small chamber, and inva state of 
profound sorrow ;—but many days did 
| not pass before | found that the study 
of the Psalms and the Gospels had pro- 
duced a strong. though gradual, efiect 
in my mind, 1| was already numbered 
‘among the faithful. 1 beheld a new 
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light, butit alarmed and terrified me, by 
discovering tue abyss—an abyssof forty 
| yearsoferror. I beheld all the evil, but 
could not discern the remedy. 
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There 
was no one to afiord me aid. On one 
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hand, my my Jife appeared before me, 
represented to me by a light which 
beamed from the torch of celestial 


‘truth. Onthe other, | looked on death. 


which I daily expected, and as it was 
then inflicted ‘The priest no longer 
appeared on the scaffold to console the 


dying victim: he ascended it rather to 


die himself there. Oppressed by these 
desolating ideas, my heart sunk within 


‘me: aod addressing myself in a smoth. 
‘ered voice to the God whom I had: 


scarcely known, what ought I[ to do? 
said J,—what will be my lot? Upon 
the table lay Thomas a Kempis. | 
had been already assured of the ex- 
cellence of his work, of the comfort 1 
should derive from it, and of the pow- 
er it possessed to sooth tny desponding, 
thoughts. [therefore opened the book, 

as accident directed, and my eyes fell 
at once upon ‘these words, Behold I am 
here, my son; I come to you because you 
have called upon me. | read no ure. 

The instantaneous impression which | 
experienced is beyond all expression; 

and | am as unable to describe as to 
forget it. I fell with my face on the 
earth, and bathed in tears; while my 
words and my cries were but half ut- 
tered from the violence of my sob- 
bings. At the same time, | found my 
heart expanding and relieved; but, at 
the very same mement, as if it were 
ready to split. ladeed, | remember 
very little of this situation, but that I 
wept long, and that beyond all compar- 


“ison: my beart never experienced such 


violent and delicious emotions, and 
that these words, Behold, 1 am here, my 
son, did not cease to resonnd, as it were, 
through my soul, and to arouse all the 
faculties of it.” 

When M de laHarpe was liberated 
from prison his sole occupation was to 
support the cause which he had so fer- 
vently embrace’. His Lecons de Lit- 
erature. had long been expected) The 
author, however, resolved to make this 
work subservient to the interests of 
religion and social principles: a work 
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which originally had no ther object 
than to teach the radiments of liter. 
ature and taste ‘Great as the diff- 
cultiés were which opposed them- 
selves to such a design, M. de la 
Harpe was determined to pursue it; 
and in spite of the various obstacles he 
encountered, and ‘the persecutions he 
suffered, he finally succeeded in the 
execution of ite 

M. de la Harpe considered it as a 
duty to proclaim in public those truths 
which he had formerly been so untor- 
tunate as to oppose; and it was with 
this view that he resumed the chair of 
the Lyceum. The effect produced by 
him at the first sitting, will never be 
forgotten, The orator, in a speech 
full of energy and pathos, gave a pic- 
ture of the national manners, pvuinted 
out their causes, and inspired the 
crowded audience with those sentiments 
of indignation and regret which he 
himeelf felt. 

The noble and pathetic delivery of 
M. de la Harpe, gawe great weight to 
the principles which he maintained; 
and it was remarked with truth, that 
his eloquence became more perfect 
when it was altogether consecrated to 
the support of such a cause. It was 
to be expected that his zeal would at- 
tract, asin effect it afterwards did, the 
spirit of persecution; and he wastwice 
proscribed. An order was issued to get 
possession of him alive or dead; but 
he continued to pursue his labors with 
undisturbed tranquility. His ‘Defence 


of Religion” then occupied his mind. 





Without consulting. the authors who 
had treated of the same subject, he 
confined himself to the meditation of 
thesacred writings,and drew from that 
only source the arguments which he 
opposed to the philosophers. He pos- 
sessed an advantage unknown to his 
predecessors. Connected, as he had 
long been, with the infidel writers, 
he was well acquainted with the 
strong and the weak parts of their 
doctrine; and, te ang, Dis own ex- 
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pression, he had passed almost the) who, notwithstanding two pro-crip- 
whole of hislife in the camp of the ene- tions, dares to profess his belief in God, 


my. 
All the activity of his mind was ex-! 
erted in the sacred canse to which he, 
had devoted himself; nor did the con- 
tinual dangers to which he was expos: | 
ed interrupt the tranquility of his mind. | 
—He has often said that this period of | 
proseription was the happiest of his’ 
life. His intimate friends had fre- 
quently seen him, when he thought him- 
self unobserved by them, prostrate on| 
the earth, as it were, before God, and 
displaying signs of the most lively and | 
sincere repentance. His health, how | 
ever, was materially aff cted by his 
confinement; and, after his return to_ 
public notice, be gradually sunk under, 
a complication of disorders. He pre- | 
served his presence of mind to the. 
last; and when his enfeebled eyes 
could not Bear the light from amidst | 
the curtains which were drawn around 
him from the gloom of this anticipated | 
tomb, he continued to converse with 
his friends on the comforts he experi- | 
enced from religion, on the errors of | 
his life, and on the mercy of his God. | 
—He died Feb. 11, 1803, aged 64 

In contemplating a character, like 
that of M. de la Harpe, we must make 
considerable allowances for the cir- 
cumstances in which it is placed — 
The darkness of popery, as to spirit- 
ual things, is surely very unfavourable 
toasearcher alter truth; and when 
no other helps are in reach but such 
as that communion affords, Providence 
may vouchsafe to make use of such, 
however interior they may be in their 
nature. But it will not escape the ob- 
servation, that M. de la Harpe had’ 
recourse to the Scriptures as soon 
as possible, and confined himself to the! 
medit ition of these; which is certain- 
ly ong favourable token of change of 




















and in Christ, full in the face of an exe- 
crable kind of death, deserves credit 
for his professions, and applause for 
his zeal. The rapidity of the change 
in him is remarkable. It bears some 
analogy to that of the well known 
Col. Gardiner. Both of these con- 
verts describe the first effect of their 
new view of things as a beam of heav- 
enly light bursting on their astonished 
sight; and in the case of M. de la Harpe, 
the instantaneous impression derived 
from a ‘word in season,” may fairly 
be produced as parallel to those ar- 
rows of conviction derived from the 
sacred word, which sometimes it pleas. 
es God to fasten in the consciences of 
sinners in a moment That prostra- 
tion and tears should accompany such 
an incident, will be thonght extremely 
natural by all who have experienced 
that deep self-abasement which is one 
part of real conversion, Sobbings, 
eries, **groanings that cannot be utter- 
ed,” may well be supposed to attend 
the renovation of a heart so uncom. 
monly depraved as this; the enormity 
of past guilt displayed in full view, 
cannot be otherwise than terrific to one 
who beholds the severity of the Di- 
vine justice, but is not yet acquainted 
with the placidity of the Divine mer- 
cy. 
Lastly. Let the conversion of the 
most obdurate sinner never be despair- 
ed of:—if ordinary means are imef- 
fectual, Divine grace can employ ex- 
traordinary occurrences. He who 
will nor hear in a chapel, shall be 
obliged to hear in a prison; he who 
has treated salvation as despicable, 
when at liberty, shall be taught the 
value of it under bonds, as Manassab 
was; and be induced to long for spir- 
itual deliverance much more ardently 








beart aod mind. Another proof that 
his conversion Was genutne, isto be 
ioferred from bis enueavors to recov 


than even for temporal. As no set of 
men cao do (and have done) so much 
harm to the nowaryras men of letters; 





er those who were lost. The man 


so those among them, who feel the 

















importance of the Gospel, ought to 
promote it with all their might, as 
they may counteract, as far as possi- 
ble, the miseries which “philosophy 
and literature, falsely so called,” have 
brought on mankind, even to the ruin 
of thousands. Such was the conyic- 
tion of M. de la Harpe; and on this 
conviction he acted, till Providence 
put a period to his life and labors. 





LONDON CHARITY SCHOOLS. 

One of the editors of the New-York 
Daily Advertiser, now in England, 
gives the following account of an ex- 
hibition of the children belonging to 
the Londou Charity Schools, in a let- 
ter dated May 3ist:— 


I have not been so much gratified 
at any thing that | have seen since | 
have been in London, as | was this day 
at an exibition at St. Paul’s Church. 
On Thursday next is the anniversary 
meeting of the Charity children be | 
longing to tue various schools in and | 
about London. To-day the children 
al! appeared for rehearsal. | really 
wish you could have been here. ‘l'em- 
porary seats were erected under the 
dome of this great building, running 
from the floor to the height of about 
twenty-five feet, around the whole 
area, representing a great amphithea- 
tre. These seats were divided by 
iron railings or rods, ranning from the 
floor to the highest benches. so as to 
give to each school a certain space. 
The children were marched in line 
into the Church, and to the place al- 
lotted to them; the boys occupying 
ten or fifteen benches from the top, 
and the girls the remainder of the 
benches immediately below them. In 
this way were seated about eight 
thousand children. The children of! 
of each school were differently dress- 
ed: some of the boys were dressed | 
wholly in ved, others in blue, light: 
otue, brown, grev, dun colonr, &e 
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, The girls were also dressed in various 
{coloured garments or frocks; but all 
of them wore white aprons, white” 
‘handkerchiefs around their necks and 
and over their bosons, and white caps 
with borders; and every school was 
‘distinguished by a different coloured 
ribbbon around their caps. ‘The whole 
of the children wore brass badges of 
of five or six inches in circumlerence. 
The whisperings of these children, and 
of the spectators, with the noise of 
footsteps, caused a constant rear it 
this wonderful building, which resem. 
bled the roar of a thousand waterfalls, 
and struck me with astonishment.— 
For the purpose of havinga full and 
unobstructed view of this most splen 
did scene, | made my way ap to what 
is called the Whispering gallery, which 
is about 160 feet above the children, 
and which runs around the dome, with 
iron railings, over which a person can 
look upon the scene below. I have 
no language to describe the scene | 
looked downupon. The distance was 
too great to distinguish the faces of 
the children. The various schools of 
females were distinctly marked,and | 
can only compare them and their 
movements to rich beds of tulips, fan- 
ned by a gentle breeze. Sometimes, 
when no motion was perceptible, the 
children, of one school, would resem- 
ble an immense bedspread, elegantly 
ornamented with various colours, 
which their gowns, their white aprons, 
the colour of the ribbon on their caps, 
and their faces, would form Looking 
in another direction, the children ap- 
peared like so many hundred rolls ot 
of cotton which had been carded and 
stood up in rows, each roll having an 
ornament on the top; and whenever 
the whole of them rose up, the motion 
appeared as though the wind had gent- 
ly bended over their heads; and when 
they sat down, as if their heads had 
again become righted. 

The appearance of the male chil- 
dren also had a most singular effect,— 
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Sitting close together, at the distance 
Llooked apon them, each school ap- 
to be ofte solid mass, and vary- 
ing from each other in their dress, 
each could be distinctly seen. ‘Fhey 
appeared to me hke large squares of 
most elegant floor cloth. ‘Their dres- 
ses, therr white neck cloths, (worn 
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with so much regnularity,) their faces 
and heads forming the various colours. 
The whole appearance of these child- 
ren was truly deceptive to the eye,| 
yet most beautiful. But when they all: 
sung together, and with such precision 
as to time that not a discordant or mis- 
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mained until the whole ceremony was 


his infinite goodgess and mercy. 


finished. On Tharsday it will be-re- 
peated, when the Royal family and the 
nobility of Eagkand will probably be: 
present. 

In «addition to the chrdren, there 
were 4 to 6,000 persons preseat.— 
These occupied benches placed tminee 
diately under the dome, on the floor 
in the centre of the children, and 
which run along one of the great halls: 
or passages, the buck seats*being ele- 
vated, giving the spectators a full view 
of ‘the whole. In the centre of these 





placed note was heard, accompanied 
by the great organ, which is almost 
immediately under the dome, how can 
1 convey to you the effect of eight 
thousand voices, and the sounds of the 
organ, all ascending the great dome, 
upon my ears. It was deafening, yet 
so sweet and full of melody, and so 
distinct withal, that every word of the 
psalms was heard. The vast concave 
seemed ready to burst with the melo- 
dy which passed the gallery where 
[ stood and ascended to its top, which is | 
nearly four hundreed feet above those 
from whom the music proceeded. T'ro- 
ly such a scene as this | never expected 
to witness, but it was my gootl fortune 
to be present. and never, never can it 
be effaced from my memory. 

It was a considerable time after } 


‘benches isa pulpit, but not elevated, | 


where the service is performed. One 
person directs the whole of the singing. 
[ke uses something in his hand like a rule, 
which he elevates and keeps time with. 
The movement of this is seen by the 
organist in a mirror near the organ, 
which directs him when to play. |shall 
endeavour to get in on Thursday if 
possible. The members of the Church, 
&c. are ttlowed to give a ticket away, 
but the whole number of citizens ad- 
mitted is small, in consequence of the 
room required by the nobility. 





REPORT, 

Of the Synodical Cummittee of the 
Cumberland Presbyteriar. Church. 
Your Committee appointed to Re- 

port on the state of Religion within 





reached the’gallery, ere I could look 
over the railings upon the scene below, 
such appeared the distance, and so 
alarmed were my fears lest by dilapi- 
dation the railitg might give way, and 
send me down upon the mass beneath. 
These fears, however, gradually subsi- 
ded, as | saw others, and 


your bounds, have made impartial and 
particuler enquiry on that subject; and 
from the official communicatians made 
by the different Presbyteries, they are 
constrained to acknowledge the abun- 
dant goodness of God, which has been 


so evidently exemplified. 


We must, however, inform ycu, that 


emales, 
standing in crowds against the og in some instances among the preach- 
) 


but more partichlarly as my feelings 
were moved anu son interested with 
the heavenly sounds,arising as though 
at were almost to tl.a-very skies, from 
eight thousand living voices, returning 
thanks to God ‘vr those great chari- 








ers, there has appeared a lamentable 
want of zeal and diligence im their 
calling; and among the people, except 
in a few instances, a marked negligence 
in supporting the gospel. ‘Though the 
cries of the labourers, who have reap- 





es which they were receiving through 








ed down the fields, might have become 
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geveral, and even entered into the ears 
ef the Lord of Sabbaoth; yet we re 
joice to find, that notwithstanding the 
discouragements and forbidding cir 
cumstances, which have frowned upon 
many of the preachers, they have con- 
tinued in the field of labour with that 
ardor and_ indefatigable industry, 
which should ever characterise a gos- 
nel Minister, not regarding a sacrifice 
of their private substance to enable 
them to abound in the good work of 
God. 

They have uniformly adhered to the 
excellent standards of your church, 
and zealously inculcated the radical 
doctrines of the gospel, particularly 
insisting on experimental and practi- 
cal religion. The great King and 
Head of Zion has graciously owned and 
blessed their labors. In some of the 
Presbyteries gracious seasons of revi- 
ving have been experienced. The 
hearts of God’s dear children have 
been refreshed and made to rejoice: 
the bounds of ministerial operations 
have been much enlarged, and many 
new and flourishing congregations or- 
ganized. 

From the official documents laid be. 
fore your Committee they have receiv 
ed no imformation of irruptions or dis- 
cord in any of your churches; and 
they are deciledly of opinion, that 
since the constitution of your church, 
there has been no period, in which 
unanimity and peace have prevailed to 
a happier extent. 

Your Committee believe, that a- 
mong the most successful means of 
promoting the glory of God, and the 
salvation of souls; the practice of hold 





ing Camp-meetings has been divinely | 


acknowledged. It is abundantly ob- 
vious, that but few (comparatively) | 
obtain religion, except such as when 
called upon are willing to bend the 
suppliant knee, and receive the pray- 
ers of the congregation. 

This practice so common in your | 
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with the most happy consequences.— 
Thousands of souls on these oecasions, 
have experimentally known that the 
divine _ has power on earth to 
forgive sins; whose holy conversation 


and deportment, abundantly evince a 





real change of heart. 

Greater accessions than usual have 
been made tothe Church. Many can- 
didates for the Ministry have been re; 
ceived; many licensed to preach the 
Gospel, and a goodly number ordained ; 
who, from their talents and zeal, prom- 
‘ise extensive usefulness. 

This increase in the Ministry, far 
surpassing our most sanguine expecta- 
tions, falls, however, far beiow toe 
demand for Ministerial labors; which 
demand prevails with imereasing ra- 
pidity. Under this conviction, your 
Committee would remind you, that 
new tields, white and ready to harvest, 
are constantly opening before you.— 
The cries of Zion demand of ber sons 
totake her hy the hand. In many 
parts, the apparent apathy and dead- 
ness into which people fall for want of 





a spiritual Ministry, and the crowds 
.of sinners that are heedlessly bending 
their course to ruin, imperionsly re- 
quire that youshonld continue to com 
PY with that divine injunction, “Pray 
ye the Lord of the harvest that he 
would send forth more laborers.” 

Weare happy to find that your dif 
ferent Presbyteries continue to paya 
strict attention to the improvement of 
their candidates and ficentiates in Jit- 
erature and divinity; and to diffuse 
that principle, so warmly inculcated in 
the holy scriptures—“Let brotherly 
love continue.” 

Yon have abundant reason for grat- 
itade and praise to God for his mer- 
cies, His holy arm has been made 
bare; the windows of heaven have 
been opened: Divine influences, in 
rich profusion. peared forth, and ma- 
ny precious sduls, happily converted 
to God, will have cause of eternal re 
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Your Committee would adopt the 
language of the Psalmist, and say, 
“Who is like untothe LORD our GOD, 
who dwelleth on high.” © 7» | 

Since your last Synod the fumiber of 
conversions in the different Presbyte- 
ries, and number of” adults baptised | 
who had not received that ordinance | 
in infancy, is as follows :-- 
















Presbyteries. Conv. Bapt. 
Bigby, 37 10 
Arkansas, 45 15 
Nashville, 210 55 
L on, 256 53 
line's, 266 39 
ee, 352 121 
Anderson, 405 124 
Tennessee, 433 = 43 
Elk, gf 438 59 
"Logan, 579 164 
‘Inthe aggregate 3021 683 


JAMES B. PORTER. 
Chairman Com. 
Adopted and printed by order of the 
Synod. 
SAMUEL KING. 
Moderator. 
Attest, 
Witiram Moors, Clers. 


Cave Creek Meeting-house, 
Lincoln co. Ten. Oct. 22, 1824." 





BALLOON. 

On the’$th of June, Mr. Green made 
his thirty second aerial voyage at 
Leeds. [le was accompanied by Miss 
Stocks, the young lay who ascended 
with Mr. Harris from London, and fell 
with bim from a great elevation. The 
following account of the voyage is pre- 
sented by the intrepid aeronauts them- 
selves :—‘'Ip about six minutes after we 
gnit the area of the Cloth Hall, we 
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weight occasioned by the snow lodging 
on the balloon, now caused us to de. 
scend rapidly, and we were obliged 
to check the desent by a discharge of 


ballast. Having again nearly attain. 
ed our former elevation, we expe- 
rienced a storm of hail, which, re- 
bounding from the balloon, carried off 
the snow, and thus increased our as- 
cending power. We now passed three 
distinct layers of clouds and were once 
more visited by the sun’s rays; but 
having been compelled to make a great 
sacrifice of ballast, and being desirous 
not to extend our voyage beyond York, 
we began to descend through the 
clouds, which we had no sooner pene. 
trated, than we were again assailed by 
a most tremendous storm of rain, which 
hurled us towards the earth with great 
rapidity. 
he last cloud we passed was so ex- 
ceedingly dense and dark, that the 
balloon itself was entirely obscured 
from our view for at least four minutes, 
while the noise occasioned by the 
st rm resembled a shower of stones. 
Having regained a view of the earth, 
and finding the country we were over 
favorable for landing, we continued 
our descent, and reached the earthina 
fine grass field belonging to Mr. Jona- 
than Fearby, in the parish of Askham 
Richard. Soon after our descent, sev- 
eral ladies from the residence of 
— Russell, Esq. conducted Miss 
Stocks to that gentleman’s mansion, 
where we experienced great bhospital- 
ity. Thedescent took place five min- 
utes before one o'clock, and was effect- 
ed without the least difficulty, the grap- 
pling iron being on an improyed princi- 
ple, and having taken so tenacious hold 
of the earth as to require the exertions 
of several men, with the use of aspade, 











entered a clond, and instexd of enjoy- 
ang the rays of the sun as usual, we 
had to encounter a heavy fall of snow 
fiom a volume of clonds at a consider: ; 
able cfevation 2bove those thro’ which | 
wewere geen to pars, The additional 








to dislodge it. On leaving the earth 
the barometer stood at 30 mches 5 
tenths, aud at our greatest elevation it 
subsided to 23 inches 3 tenths, giving 
an altitude of about a mile and three 
quirters,”—London paper. 
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LEXINGTON: 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 17, 1825. 


OO 


The Second Annual Meeting of the 
Lexington Female Union Tract Society, 
will be held in the Baptist Church, at 
7 o'clock this evening. 











For the Western Luminary. 
ON CURSING AND SWEARING. 


“Cursing and Swearing, is an offence 
against God and religion, anda sin of 
all others the most extravagant and un- 
accountable, as having no benefit or 
advantage attending it. Itis a con- 
tempt of God; a violation of his law; 
a great breach of goo| behaviour; and 
a mark of levity, weakness and wick- 
edness.” If this is the true definition, 
is itnot a matter of astonishment and 
lamentation that so many, or that even 
any, in this christian land should be 
guilty of it? How those who live in 
the habitual practice of cursing and 
swearing can call themselves men of 
sense, of character, or of decency, I 
know not; and what is still more unac4 
countable and incomprehensible is the 
fact, that not many years since, (even 
in this land of gospel light) it was con- 
sidereidl by some, as the mark of a gen- 
tleman to take the name of God in 
vain!!! But, blessed be God. that time is 
past, and the number of those who 
thus offend against God is diminished 
und diminishing; and we trust the time 
a3 already, or will soon come, when 
those who take the name of God in 
vain, or call upon God to damn their 
owb souls, or the souls of their fellow 
creatures, will be viewed in their true 
light, and treated with the contempt 
which they justly deserve. How hu- 
miliating, how degrading thethought, 
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-wehaye yet some among us who hand 


are guilty of so detestable a practice. 
And | am surry to say that we have 
some among us, who (althongh they are 
not guilty of it themselves) will coun- 
tenance it in others: and | fear that 
there are some, even among the fair 
sex, who are guilty of this crime; but 
I would hope that this is not the case 
Would to God that all, both male and 
female, who are not guilty of thie 
abominable, and filthy practice, would © 
discountenance it in others. Let all” 
who have any reverence for God, or 
repsect for his cause, set their faces 
against cursing and swearing, and ~ {| 
against all who are guilty of it; what’ | 
ever may be'their pretentions to friend» 
ship, to learning, to politeness, or goo 
breeding. Let them be viewed in their 
true light; as offenders against God, 
as violators of his law; as impolite; 
and as wicked» Let their company, 
their conversation, and their example, 
be shunned and despised; and they 
will soon see the folly and wickedness 
of their ways, and be brought to bow 
humbly at the feet of Jesus, and confess 
their sins, and forsake them, and turn 
unto the Lord who will (as we hope 
and trust) have mercy upon them, and © 
to our God who will abundantly par 
don. And when this shall be the case, 
they will become an ornament and a 
blessing to society, and will be capable 
of loving and of being beloved by oth- 
ers, That this happy period may soon 
arrive, is the prayer of thousands. 


H. G. 


, 





THE CREEKANDIANS. 


From the Milledgeville, (Geo.) Recorder, 
July 19. 
The following letter from Gen. 


Gai shews the result of his confer- 
ences, “and the situation of affairs with 
the Creek Indians. 


Head Quarters, Eastern Department, 
Monticello, Ga. July 17, 1828. 


Captain Triplett will 
a copy of Maj. Geo. Gaines’ 
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letter to Governor Troup, of the 10th 
mnst. which the General requests you to 
insert in your papers. 

The object of giving publicity to this 
letter at this time is to counteract cer- 
tain false and infamous reports, concern- 
ing the adjustment of Indian difhcul- 

> © tres, calculated to deceive the public, 
i 6 and aggravate the misfortunes of these 
| i helpless and deluded beings, who 
i* evince a disposition to reunite their 
: destiny and comply with the wishes of 
ry the general government. 

Va Very respectfully, your ob’t serv’t. 
i Riis, E.G. W. BUTLER, Aid de Camp. 
{ F “ Me ‘Head Quarters, Eastern Department. 
ehh le Flint River, July 10, 1825. 
aff Sir.—The excessive heat of the 
HA weather, added to the many inconve- 
be niences and interruptions which] have 
hanes daily encountered in the course of my 
_) ~~ wisit to the Creek Nation, has deprived 
“yy ~—so me of the pleasu 












sure of writing to your 


wile excellency as often, or as fully as | 


have heen desirous of doing. 
I have now the honour, without en- 
tering into details that could afford but 


ei little interest, to communicate to you 


})) the result of my conferences with the 
i “‘Eodians. 


14s of the M’Intosh party, and at Broken 
Hit Arrow those of the opposite party, 
and hearing their respective state- 
| ments, with the evidence for and 
| against each party, 1 have urged them 
to an adjustment of differences, to 
which they have mutually assented. 
| The M‘intosh party demanded re- 
= taliation for their fallen Chiefs, with 
| the immediate restoration of property 
taken or destroyed. Their demands 
| were founded on the 8th article of the 
Treaty of February last—which prom- 


' 
| : i! After meeting in this state the Chiefs 
| 


ei) ises, on our part, protection to “the em- 





ht igrating party,” against the whites and 
| all others: which party they (the fol- 
lowers of Gen. M‘Intosh) assume them- 

selves exclusively to be. 
Whether this provision of therT rea. 
ty was or was not intended to protect 
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the Creek Indians against themselves, 
or to protect a comparatively small 
part of them against the main body of 
the Nation, were questions which [I 
was, happily, not called upon to decide: 
as, in the event of hostilities having 
subsided, my instructions simply requit- 
ed me to make peace upon just princi- 
ple, and to require the complainants, 
as well as the opposing party, toabstain 
from acts of retaliation or violence. 
The reputed hostile party consists of 
all the principal Chiefs, and of nearly 
forty-nine fiftieths of the whole of the 
Chiefs, Headmen and Warriors of the 
Nation—among whom, [| recognized 
many who were in our service during 
the late war, and who, to my certain 
knowledge, have been for twenty years 
past (and | think they have been at all 
times) as friendly to the United States 
as any of our Indian neighbors could 
have been known to be. 

{ met them at Broken Arrow, the as- 
ual place of holding the Great Counci! 
of the Nation; | could not, therefore, 
but view this supposed hostile party as, 
in fact and in truth, the Creck Nation, 
—and altogether free of the sprrit of 
hostility ascribed to them. I have re- 
ceived from them, in Council assem- 
bled, the most deliberate assurance of 
‘their determination to be peaceable 
and friendly towards their absent pea- 
ple, as well as towards the U. States. 
They regretted the necessity which, 
they contend, existed for the strong 
measures they adopted against Gen. 
M‘intosh and others, who, they affirm, 
forfeited and lost their lives by having 
violated a well known law of the Na- 
tion. —They have engaged to restore 
all property taken, and to pay for all 
that has been destroyed contrary to 
law—-and they have promised to allow 
a reasonable time for those who have 
borrowed and run off with the mosey 
out of their Nationa} Treasury, to re- 
imburse the same. 

The Council strongly and unani- 





mously objected to the late ‘Treaty, ns 

















the offspring of fraud, entered into con- 
trary to the known law and determined 
will of the Nation—-and by persons 
not authorised totreat They refused 
to receive any part of the considera- 
tion money due under the Treaty, or to 
give any other evidence of their ac- 
quiescence in it. 

In conclusion—they expressed the 











hope that their white friends would 
pity their deplorable condition, and 
would do them the justice to reconsid- | 
er, and “undo that which has been | 
wrongfully done.” Ihave, pursuant to 
my instructions from the Department 
of war, endeavoured to convince the 
Council, but without success, of the 
fallacy of their objections to the Trea- 
ty, and to dissipate their delusive hopes 
that it cam ever be annulled. I have 
assured them that, in all our Treaties 
with the powers of Europe as well as 
with near fifty Indian Nations, there 
has been not one instance, to my 


knowledge, of a Treaty having been | 


revoked or annulled, after being du- 
ly ratified, except by the free con- 
sent of all the parties of it, or by 
war. 

i yesterday met in Council, near 
Joseph Marshall’s ferry, the Chiefs of 
the M‘Intosh party, and communicated 
to them the proposition of the Coun- 
cilat Broken Arrow; to which they 
have acceded. They promised to 
return to their homes as soon as they 
are advised of the arrival.of the Uni- 
ted States troops ordered from Louisi- 
ana and Pensacola to the Creek Agen 
cy at Chattahoochy. 

The chiefs of both parties have dis- 
tinctly and solemnly assured me that 
they will remain at peace with each 
other; and that they will in no case 
raise an arm against the citizens of the 
United States. Under these circum- 
stances, it is my duty to notify your 
Excellency that there will be no occa- 
sion for calling into service, any part 
of the Militia or Volunteers of the 
fate over which you preside. 


Fe 
i. 
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herewith a copy, marked A. added to 
the declarations of the Chiefs in Coun- 
cil, of whom Joseph Marshal was the 
principal, and interpreter, prove that 
your Excellency has been greatly de- 
ceived, in supposing that the M‘intosh 
party ever consented to the survey of 
the ceded Territory being commenced 
before the time set forthin the Treaty 
for their removal. This fact, giving 
altogether a new aspect to the subject 
of the proposed survey of the land, 
added to a strong conviction on my 
mind, that the attempt to make the sur- 
veys would be a positive violation the 
Treaty; and will, under existing causes 
of excitement, be certain to produce 
acts of violence upon the persqns or pro- 
perty of unoffending Indians,who we are 
bound to protect, it becomes my duty 
to remonstrate against the surveys be- 
ing commenced until the Indians shall 
have removed agreeably tothe T'rea- 
ty. Icannot dowbt that the facts dis- 
closed by the accompanying certificate, 
with the concurrent testimony of the 
Chiefs in Council, will induce your 
Excellency, without hesitation, to a- 
bandon the project of surveying the 
land, before the month of September 
1826. 

This will be particularly gratifying 
to me, as it will relieve me of the 
painful duty of acting, not in concert 
with the venerated authorities of ap 
enlightened and patriotic member of 
the United States—to whom | stand 
pledged by every principle of hon- 
our, abd under the solemnity of an 
oath, to serve them honestly and faith- 
fully. - 

(Signed) EDMUND P. GAINES, 
Maj. Gen. Commanding. 


A true copy—E. G. W. Borer, 


Aid de Camp 
To His Ex. G. M. Troup, 
Governor of Georgia. 
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We certify that we accompanied the 
express from Governor Troup. to Gen- 
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eral M-Intosh, conveying the request | 
a he cow allow the survey of the 

and, acquired by the treaty at the In- 
dian Spring, to be ienedintely com- 
menced. General M*Intosh replied 
that he could not grant the request, 
but would eall the Chiefs together and 
lay it before them—which was never 














done. 
WILLIAM EDWARDS, 
(Signed) } JOSEPH MARSHALL. 








At Portess’, Upson Co. July 9, 1825. 
I certify that this is a correct copy | 


of the original certiticate, signed in| 
my presence, and now in my posses- | 


$10n. | 
E.G. W. BUTLER, Aid de Camp 





From the Washington Gazette. {| 





SPEECH OF AN INDIAN CHIEF 
WHO ASSISTED IN KILLING M+ 
INTOSH. 

Brothers!—M‘Intosh is dead. He 
broke the law of the nation—the law 
which he made himself. His face was 
turned to the white men, who wish to 
take our lands from us. His back was 
to his own people; his ear was shut to 
the cries of our women and children. 
His heart was estranged fromus. The 
words of his talk were deceitful; they 
came tous like thesickly breeze that 
flies over the marsh of the great riv- 
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may lead his children in the path of 

their wandering. 

From the New-York Observer, July 23. 
HOT WEATHER. 

The weather for two weeks past has 
been excessively hot. On Monday and 
Tuesday of last week, Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer rose to 100 in the shade 


|in many parts of New-Eogland and of 


this state. 

In this city. it will be perceived from 
the Inspector’s report, than 197 deaths 
occured during the week ending on 
Saturday laat, which is sixty more than 
ever before happened in auy ene week. 
Of the whole number nearly sixty 
were sudden beaths, and 386 of 
these were from drinking cold wa- 
ter. On Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday of last week, the Coroner 
was called to examine twenty-four 
cases of sudden death; of which 14 
were occasioned by exposure to the 
heat and drinking cold water. Eleven 
of the 14 were Irishmen. 

In Boston, the thermometer rose on 
Monday and Tuesday of last week, 
to 100 in the shade, and the number 
of deaths occasioned by drinking cold 
water during the week, is estimated at 
25 or 30,a majority of whom were 
Irishmen, One physician stated that 


er. The great Spirit turned away || he was called in one day to visit 13 


his face from him. He fell by the 
hands of red men, at his own place, 
in the sight of his womenand children. 
The false men who joined him fell al- 
60 with him. 

Brethers'—M‘jntosh was brave— 
the deeds of his youth were mighty ;| 
but his heart became changed; he 
spoke the words of deceitiulaess. He} 
walked in crooked paths, which bis 
brethren knew uot—paths which led 
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duwn to death. He decived us, and 


we slew him. The land is red with his 
blood, 
friends. 


and with the blood of his 
Our vengeance is satisfied. 





We bury the hatchet of revenge. — 
Let us obey the Great Spirit, that he‘ 


persons who had been suddenly at- 
tacked from an imprudent use of cold 
water—tliree of these cases proved 
fatal. Most of the workmen employ 
ed in building stores and houses, or 
in other exposed situations, were com- 
pelled to quit their work, and seek 
safety in the shade. Some slaters, on 
the reof a building, became paralized 
by the influence of the sun, and were 
so weak asto require assistance to get 
down. 

In Aléuny there were 7 deaths dur- 
ing Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday 
of last week, occasioned by drinking 
Cold water, 

In Cranston, R. |. the excessive leat 
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of Monday the 11th inst. killed the 
fish in Brush pond, which is about three 
acres in extent, and the water two or 
three feet deep. Several hundred 
perch, pickerel, &c. some weighing 
a pound and a half, were found 
floating on the surface of the wa 
ter, and large quantities were taken 
from the bottom, without any signs of 
life. 





The Heat.—The Thermometer, we 
believe, for the last two days, has 
scarcely varied during the day, from 
ninety-five degress in the shade; and 
and the mercury has not fallen much 
in the night season, The ravages of 
death, yesterday were truly melancho- 
ly. Twenty-five inquests were held 
upon the bodies of persons who came 
to their death by means of the heat, 
or by drinking cold water. And there 
have been several cases to-day—some 
before eight o’clock this morning.— 

New-York Spec. July 25, 





HEALTH OF JUNE. 

The past month has been both 
healthly and agreeable. A warm sun 
and gentle showers invariably modify 
diseases, and when the atmosphere is 
kept at an uniform temperature—al 
though rt be a high one—there is less 
sickness even in unhealthy situations, 
than when the degrees of heat are 
constantly varying. People too often 
imagine there is danger of exposing 

emselves to the evening air of sum- 
mer, but this isin general a very unphi- 
losophical mistake: the more fully the 
hody is exposed to this pure and in- 
vigorating element, the more healthy 
rs the individaal, If, however, the 
atmosphere be too humid, precaution- 
ary measuresare necessary. If there 
is as much exposure of the body as 
sound and uninterrupted health always 
requires, it would be exceeding difhi- 
cult to take acold. Most of the eas- 
tern nations have been in the habit, 
‘rom time immemorial, of sleeping up- 
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on their house tops; yet a cold is 
scarcely known, in the modern accep- 
tation of the word, even on the banks 
of the Nile. 


Were people more in the habit of ad- 
mitting the airto circulate freely intheir 
sleeping rooms atallseasons of the year, 
the advantage would soon be manifest. 
Unfortunately, we are too much gov- 
erned by prejudice in all our common 
maxims of health, and place too much 
confidence in the whims of Valetudi- 
narians There is no way of maiotain- 
ing a naturally good constitution, like 
breathing the air as it comes, winter 
aud summer; but whenever a person 
attempts to be very careful about ex- 
posures, he may begin to look out for 
the first symptoms of some chronic 
malady. Labourers, however expos- 
ed, either in mire or water, rarely suf. 
fer from those affections of langs and 
liver, which are the constant tormen- 
tors of those who are forever doing 
something to keep themselves from be- 
ing sick.—-Bos. Med. Int. 


SLEEP AFTER MEALS 


It is adisputed point, whether a short 
sleep after dinner be not useful for 
promoting digestion: and in several 
countries it certainly is indulged with 
impunity, if not with evident advan- 
tage; besides that it seems to be con- 
sistent with the instinct of nature. Kt 
is, however, only among a class that 
the practice can be used. with preprie- 
ty; and whoever adopts it, ought to 
confine the indulgence to a short sleep 
of a few minutes. For, if it be con- 
tinued longer, there arises more loss, 


all the advantages supposed to accrue” 
to digestion. 


Those who use such a custom, which 
may be allowavle.to the aged and dei- 
icate, ought to place themselves ina 
reclining. not a horizontal posture; be- 
cause in the latter gitrotion the ete. 





from the increase of insensible per= 
spiration, than can be compensated by ~~ 


























mach presses upon a part of the intes- 
tines, and the blood is consequently 
impelled to the head —/J6. 





From the N. Y Observer. 

The London Baptist Magazine for 
Jane, announces the death of the Rev. 
Johbp Ryland, D. D. L.L. D. Presi 
dent of the Bristol College, and Senior 
Secretary to the Baptist Missionary 
Society. He died at Bristol on the 25th 
of May,in the 73d yearof his age. 
A friend in this cily, who was personal- 
ly acquainted with this venerable man, 
has farni ned us with the following 
brief sketch for our paper. 

He had sustained the Ministerial 
character for 57 years, and was hon- 
oured by lis Master with eminent suc- 
cess in attaching sinners to the throne, 
the cross, and the Church of Christ. 
Dr. Ryland had for 31 years been Pres- 
went of the College—and in that im- 
portant situation, he advanced the in- 
terests of Literature and religion by 
the energies of his powerful intellect, 
the profound depth of his erudition, 
and the illustrious display of Christaan 
grace which his character afforded. It 
was the distinguished honour of this 
man of God, that he laid the foundation 
stone of the Baptist Mission, aided by 
Fuller, Carey, Hogg, and Sutcliffe. 

The cause of Missions, he felt to be 
the cause of God. ‘To this worthy 
‘object, he directed all the powers of 
his capacious mind. Peninsular India 
was ever in his thoughts; for it he 
wrote, he prayed, he preached, he 
travelled, and he wept. Never did a 
man more ardently devote himself to 






> ‘any object, than did the venerabie 
~~ President to the Evangelization of Brit- 
~ ish India. 


The address at his grave was made 
by the Rev. Dr. Rippon,—aad the fu 
neral sermon was preached by the Rey. 
Robert Hall. 





An Argument for Education Societies. 
—|t is stated in the report of the Gen* 
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bee Convention of Veri.ont, that two. 
'thirds of the students of Middlebury 
College are hopefully pious, and ‘that 
this circumstance has thrown such a 
; restraining and salutary influence ove; 
the college, that not one case of disci- 
| plinable offence has occured during the 
‘year! We do not believe that another 
instance of such uniform good conduct 
can for so long a period be found in the 
history of any of our literary institu. 
tions; certainly net in any where the 
number of students is as great as at Mid- 
dlebury. This fact speaks volumes in 
praise of Education societies. It is 
through the blessing of God on tie faith- 
fui admonitions and counsels of theben- 

eficiaries of these societies that so large 
| a portion of the young men at our north- 
ern colleges and academies become 
hopefully pious. Before the establish- 
mentof Education Societies, there was 
scarcely a cotlege in New-England 
where one-tenth part of the students 
were professors of religion. Now, if 
we except the University of Cam- 
bridge, the number of pious students is 
on an average at least one-third of the 
whole. When we attempt to trace 
the efiects which this wonderful revo- 
lution in the state of our colleges ts 
calculated to produce on the charac 
ter of our country, and on the eterna! 
welfare of the millions within its bor- 
ders, we are atonished that so little is 
done for the support of Education So- 
cieties by Christians in this part of the 
| country.—WV. Y. Observer. 

AFRICAN COLONY. 

The latest inteligence from Liberia, 
represents the Colony as in a very 
flourishing state. The settlers are heal- 
thy, contented, and happy; and have 
acquired much of that national, spirit 
and self respect, of which no reasona- 
ble person ever doubted that they were 
| susceptible; but which they could nev- 
er have possessed in a couniry like 























this. They have become more mor- 


al, intelligent, and enterprising, ane 
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possess more of the qualities and char- 
acter of men, than the same class of 
persons have ever done in any other 
part of the world. They are making 
successful efforts to explore the vege- 
2eand mineral riches of the coun- 
“There can be little doubt that 
© American Colony in Africa, will be 
great a nation as any Colony ever 
became.— Rel. Int. 










ExTraorpinany MuniFicence. 

A paragraph has lately gone the 
round of the papers announcing that a 
gentleman of Virginia had emancipa- 
ted upwards of eighty slaves, and 
chartered a vessel to send them, at his 







> name of the author of so 
ned an act of munificence.— 
We think it due to justice to supply 

deficency, and to add the follow- 
ing facts, which have been communica- 
ted tous by gentlemen familiar with 
them, as well as by Capt. Russell, one 
of the owners of the brig Hannah & 
Elizabeth, of Baltimore, the vessel 
chartered. 

The gentleman who has thus dis- 
tinguished himself is Mr. Davin 
Mince, of Charles City Co. living near 
Sandy Point, on James river. Capt. 
Russe! informs, that there were put on 
board the Hannah & Elizabeth, eighty 
seven coloured people of different ages, 
from 3 months to 40 years, being all the 
Slaves which Mr. M. owned except two 
old men, whom he had likewise manu- 
mitted, but who being past service he 
fetains and supports them, The val- 
We of these negroes, at the prices 
pow going, might be estimated at about 
twenty-six thousand dollars!—and Mr. 
Minge expended, previous to their em- 








barkation, about 1200 dollars in par- | 
chasing ploughs, hoes, iron and other || 


articles of husbandry for them, besides 
providing them with several suits of! 
clothes to each, provisions, groceries, 
cooking utensils, and every thing 
which he supposed they might require 





expense, to Hayti; but r of so 


g5 


for their comfort during the passage, 
and for their use after their arrival ouf 
—he also paid 1600 for the charter 
of the vessel. 
' But Mr. Minge’s munificence does 
not end here.—On the bank of the riv- 
er, as they were about to go on board, 
he had a peek of dollars brought down, 
and calling them all around him under 
‘a tree, distributed the hoard among 
them in such sums and under such reg- 
ulations that each individual did, or 
would receive seven dollars By this 
provision Mr. M. calculated that his 
emigrants would be enabled to com- 
mence the cultivation of the soil im- 
ately after their arrival, without being 
dependent on President Bowyer for 
any favour whatever, unless the per- 
mission to improve the government 
lands might be so considered. 

Mr. Minge is about 24 or 25 years 
of age, unmarried and unincumbered 
in every respect; possessess an ample 
fortune, and has received the benefits 
of a collegiate education at Harvard 
University. He assigned no other 
motive for having freed his slaves, and 
for his subsequent acts of generosity 
towards them, than that he conceived 
it would be doing a service to his coun- 
try to send them out of it: that they 
had all been good servants, but that he 
was rich enough without them. 
| We have heagd of splendied sacri-— 
fices at the sbrine of philanthropy, 
‘aged men on quitting the stage or mor- 
tal existence have bequeathed large 
‘endowments to public charities, and 
princely legacies fo religious and mor- 
al institutions. . Bat where shall we 
find an instance of the kind attributa- 
ble toa man of Mr. Minge’s age? The 
case we believe ts without a parallel. 
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A gentleman of wealth near the 
city of Richmond, Va. has lately eman- 
Cipated about 60 slaves, and made pro- 








support. 


; o*, : 
vision for their removal and future 
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Lie CONSCIENTIOUSNESS. 
POETRY. Sir Matthew Hale drew up a list of 


ON ETERNITY.—By Dr. Gissons. things necessary to be continually had 


eS _ 3 in remembrance for his government 
What is Eternity?—Can aug on the bench; among them are these: 
- Paint its duration to the thought? | That, in the administrationo 


Teil every beam the sun emits, Tam entrusted for God, the ki 
When in sublimest noon he sits; the country: therefore, that 
Tell every light-wing’d mote that strays | be done uprightly, deliberately, 
Within its ample round of rays; utely. 
Tell all the leaves, and all the buds, That in the execution of judgment, I 
That crown the gardens and the woods; m carefully lay aside my on passions, 
Tell alithe spires of grassthe meads | and not give way to ‘them, however 
Produce, when spring propitious leads provoked. 

The new-born year; tell all the drops That I be wholly intent upon the bu- 
The night upen their bended tops siness | am about, remitting all other 


Sheds in soft silence to display cares and thoughts as unseasonable and 
Their beanties with the rising day; | interruptions. 


Tell all the sands the ocean laves, That I never engage mysel o f 
Tell all its changes, all its waves; | beginning of any cause, but Pet 
Or tell, with more Jaborious pains, myself unprejudiced till the 
The drops its mighty mass contains, heard. sae 
Be this astonishing account That I be not too rigid in matters — 
Augmented with the full amount purely conscientious, where all the 
Of all the drops the clouds have shed, || harm is diversity of judgment. 
Where’er their watery fleeces spread, That I be not biassed with compas- 
Thro’ all Time’s long protracted tour, ror favour tothe rich in 
From Adam to the present hour: 
Still short the som; nor can it vie To be short and sparing at meals, 


Wit | the more numerous years, that lie | that I may be the fitter for business. 
: "d in Eternity. | 


Was there a belt that could contain | Vanity of the World —When J look 
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In its vast orb the earth and main, around upon # busy bustling world, ea- 

With figures was it cluster’d o’er, gerly pursuing vanity, and courting dis- 

* ithout one cipher in the score; appointment; neglecting nothing so 

could your lab’ring thought. assign much as the one thing needful; and 

= “Fhe total bf the crowded line. who, in order to have their portion mn 

PM iwdscant the amount? Th’ attempt this life, disregard the world to come, 

— how vain, and only treasure up wrath against the 
) To reach duration’s endiess chain! | 48y of wrath; it makes me think of a 
Pe or when a many years are run, farmer, who shouki with vast labour 


cultivate his lands, and gather in his 
‘crop, and thresh it out, and separate the 
Attend, O man, with awe divine, - | corn from the chaff, and then sweep the 
For this eternity is thine! ‘corn out upon the dunghill, and care- 
fully law by the chaff! Such a person 

Parental severity.—That kind of re- | would be supposed mad; but how faint 
sentment which influences parents to|/a shadow would this be of bis mad- 
refuse seeing or forgiving their diso- || ness, wholabours for the meat that per- 
hedient children, often tends to com-| isheth, but neglects that which endur- 
nlete their ruia.— Scorr seth unto everlasting life! ScoTr. 


Unbounded age is but begun. 














